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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


The American Humane Association, which is a 
federation of the humane associations of this 
country, held its 51st Annual Convention at 


Indianapolis October 3,4,5,and6. Mr. Sydney 
H. Coleman, who took the place of Dr. William 
O. Stillman, has proved a most excellent leader 
for this organization. 

We cannot give extracts from all the fine 
papers that were given, but later a report will be 
issued by Mr. Coleman which he will gladly send 
to anyone who is interested in the general cause 
of humane work all over the country. 

Miss B. Maude Phillips, secretary to Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, President of the Animal 
Rescue League, was delegate from the League, 
and read the following paper, which was written 
by Mrs. Smith: 


What Humane Societies Are For! 


Mr. Sydney Coleman, our esteemed President, 
asked me to give a paper at this convention. I 
am not able to attend myself, but I am so fortu- 
nate as to have a secretary who has been with me 
thirteen years and who not only understands the 
work of the Animal Rescue League, but is fully in 
sympathy with everything that is going on in the 
humane cause. 

I have been looking over again the interesting 
and instructive book, ‘‘A Century of Humane 
Work,” written by Edward G. Fairholme, Man- 
ager of the London RoyalS. P.C. A. Ihope you 
have allreadit. Since I read it, I could not help 
wondering if we had made the progress in a hun- 
dred. years that we ought to have made. 

Richard Martin, after a long struggle, got the 
first laws for the protection of animals in London 
in 1622, and Henry Bergh organized the first 
society in this country, in New York, in 1866. It 
is true that humane societies have greatly multi- 
plied. At the present time we have in this coun- 
try 545 societies registered on the books of the 
American Humane Association of Albany, N. Y., 
which was organized in 1877 as the national 


mouthpiece of the humane cause, a federation of 
humane societies. 

Yet, in spite of all these societies, there are 
thousands of men and women who do not realize 
how much this humane work is needed, how 
much there is stil to be done; and, worse still, 
there are thousands who never give a thought to 
the injustice shown the lower animals, how much 
they suffer, or how this suffering acts as a boom- 
erang and reacts on the human race. 

It is not among the wneducated people only 
that this ignorance of the ill-treatment of animals 
and indifference to their welfare is found; the 
educated, the wealthy classes, are more guilty, for 
they should know better and should do more to 
remedy this evil. Many wealthy men’ and 
women neither give anything, nor leave anything 
behind them, to improve the condition of the 
lower animals from whom they have received so 
much benefit in different ways all their lives. 
They do not realize that it is for their own good, as 
well as for the good of the so-called lower animals, 
that the humane societies are working to bring 
about better conditions in regard to the care of 
the ling animals, and the manner of putting 
them to death, so that suffering, as far as possible, 
shall be spared them. 

I once asked a clergyman of more than usual 
ability if he would speak for the Animal Rescue 
League at one of our public meetings. He 
frankly acknowledged that he had never given 
enough thought to the subject to speak on it, and 
he asked me if I would give him some points. 
“T feel so deeply on this subject,’ I said, “I 
hardly know where to begin. 

“There is the great question of men being 
allowed to keep such large herds of cattle on the 
plains that they cannot give them any care. 
Many of the cattle and sheep die of starvation or 
thirst. 

“The transportation of cattle should be pre- 
vented, as they could be put to death in the state 
where they are raised and their dead bodies 
transported in refrigerator cars, saving an im- 
mense amount of suffering, also, it would be for 
the health of mankind, as, undoubtedly, the 
blood of the animals is fevered by what they suf- 
fer in transportation and the flesh is really unfit 
to eat. 
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“ As for the tragedy of the calf,—I have written 
a leaflet on that subject and sent it far and wide, 
but I wonder if it has done any good! There isa 
law about selling a calf that is too young, but in 
spite of this law, these little calves are taken 
from their mothers while they are still nursing, 
carried in cattle cars, sometimes trampled to 
death, or they arrive at their destination half 
dead, with broken legs, and are sold as veal in the 
markets. ‘The treatment of the calf is, indeed, a 
tragedy, but it goes on and humane societies have 
not been able to stop it. Have we tried hard 
enough? 

‘Dogs and cats are constantly being deserted. 
That is why shelters are needed for them. That 
is why I started the Animal Rescue League. Be- 
fore I started it, I saw cats dead in the gutters, 
starving dogs were running the streets, although 
there was a dog catcher. The dog catcher got 
the dogs that were easiest to catch, but those that 
were most frightened and wild often were not 
captured. The dog-catching business was cruelly 
done, and I begged the mayor of the city to let 
the Animal Rescue League take it, for pity of the 
animals. We have carried it on, I am sure, 
humanely, ever since the city gave us the work 
to do, fifteen years ago, and have saved much 
suffering and restored many animals to their 
owners. That work should always be in the 
hands of a humane society; but why are so many 
animals still deserted? 

‘“The steel trap is used to catch animals for 
their fur, and the animal is likely to remain in the 
trap for hours, suffering torture. Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske is working hard to abolish this fiendish 
instrument of torture, and humane workers are 
trying to assist her, but it is another very difficult 
task for humanitarians and so far not much has 
been accomplished. 

‘The useful farm animals are often kept with- 
out bedding in a cold barn or shed, or with no 
shelter at all, no more care being given them than 
is absolutely necessary to keep them alive. 

‘“The old horse that has done good service is 
sent to an auction room and sold for a few dollars 
to make room for an automobile, no interest be- 
ing shown about his future welfare. The Animal 
Rescue League buys an average of 800 horses 
that are unfit for work every year, paying from 


$5.00 to $10.00, as it is impossible to take a horse 
away from his owner without paying, unless he is 
already nearly dead. We get them in time to 
save them at least a few months, possibly a few 
years of misery. There are other great abuses 
that should be remedied.” 

‘‘EKnough!” cried the clergyman. ‘‘ You have 
told me enough to make fifty sermons! I am 
ashamed that I have not thought more of these 
things. I will speak for you, join your society, 
and help you in any way I can. These four- 
footed animals are God’s creatures, and it is our 
duty to help and protect them.” 

This clergyman spoke beautifully at our meet- 
ing, and was always our friend until he passed 
from this world into a better one, where we hope 
he is still helping us.—‘‘Are they not all minister- 
ing spirits’’ and is there any reason to think that 
these misused fourfooted animals should not have 
unseen helpers working for them? 


Tennyson said: 


‘Behold we know not anything. 
We only hope that good shall fall 

At last, far off, at last to all 
And every winter change to spring.” 


Naturally, I believe that the Animal Rescue 
League rules in regard to cats and dogs that we 
receive and the horses we rescue is the only way 
to handle humanely the question of the suffering 
animals. We keep as many of the best male 
dogs and cats as we can find good homes for. We 
charge a small fee for them when we place them, 
for anything that can be had for nothing is valued 
accordingly. We consider it absolutely cruel to 
place animals in homes on the principle that you 
‘‘cannot bear to have anything killed!”’ Acting 
on this principle one may be the cause of untold 
suffering. Dogs and cats multiply so fast that 
it is not possible to find homes for all of them 
where they will be well and kindly cared for. 

We follow up the animals we place with in- 
quiries as to their welfare. (See our last Report.) 
Through our work, we are a comfort and a help to 
many human beings. We have removed dogs 
and cats from rooms where men and women have 
been found dead. We have taken care of dogs 
and cats for men and women who have been ar- 
rested and have begged the police officer who was 
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taking them away to see that their fourfooted 
companions were cared for in their absence. The 
police officer kindly notifies the League in such 
cases. Through a dog or a cat, we have found 
women who were suffering in sickness and poy- 
erty and have brought them the help they 
needed. We have visited these lonely sufferers 
that have been brought to our attention through 
a dog or a cat in their homes, in hospitals and in 
insane asylums; we have even followed them to 
the City Hospital and to their last resting place— 
the grave. We have kept in our Home of Rest, 
free of charge, a horse whose owner was sent to a 
hospital with pneumonia, and another whose 
owner, a cripple, could not go out on his work as 
pedlar in a heavy winter’s snow. Our Home of 
Rest has been a comfort to many human beings. 

The question before us humane workers is, 
What can we do to make our work and its needs 
more widely known and realized? How can we 
arouse to some activity in this cause the churches, 
the women’s clubs, the school committees and 
school teachers, the foreign missionaries? Read 
the reports of the condition of animals in Italy, in 
Africa,—in fact, in all of the foreign countries. 

I am well aware that there are children who 
need only one earnest talk on kindness to arouse 
their sympathy and influence them through life, 
and for that reason it is always worth while to 
give a humane talk on these subjects in schools 
and to form Bands of Mercy; but how much 
more good might be accomplished if the teachers 
could be interested enough to take the many 
chances a teacher can find, without interfering 
with the regular school work, to impress on the 
children kindness to all living creatures, to teach 
them how much better and happier the world 
would be, how much happier their own lives 
would be, if they would study to be kind. The 
average child needs line upon line, precept upon 
precept, if the teaching of kind consideration for 
animals is going to count for anything to him. 

In Massachusetts we have not been able to get 
compulsory humane education in the schools. 
The State Society, the Animal Rescue League in 
Boston, the Animal Rescue League in Fall River, 
have all had speakers occasionally in schools, but 
it is not a feature of school work in our State. 
The great educators in Massachusetts do not 


seem to realize that kindness to every living crea- 
ture makes the best possible foundation for civili- 
zation. Without dispute, kindness—The Golden 
Rule—is the only foundation for Christianity. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox wrote many verses, but 
nothing of hers, I will venture to say, has been so 
much and so widely quoted as these lines you 
probably all know by heart: 


‘‘So many Gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
When just the art of being kind 
Is all this sad world needs.”’ 


Everything can feel kindness, everything can 
suffer from unkindness, and this fact should be 
impressed on children. 

John Bright said: ‘‘If children at school can be 
made to understand how it is just and noble to be 
humane even to what we term inferior animals, it 
will do much to give them a higher character and 
tone through life. There is nothing meaner than 
barbarous and cruel treatment of the dumb crea- _ 
tures, who cannot answer us or resent the misery 
which is so often needlessly inflicted upon them.”’ 

I wish that these words could be put up in | 
every school room for both pupils and teachers to 
read. Would it not be possible for humane 
workers to get more such mottoes put up on the 
walls of school rooms? 


Robert Browning said: 


‘‘God made all the creatures, and gave them our 
love and our fear 

To give sign we and they are His creatures, 
one family here.” 


The Animal Rescue League has received many 
letters asking about our cemetery for animals 
which we call Pine Ridge Cemetery, and which 
occupies several acres of land at the back of our 
Home of Rest for Horses. Taking this piece of 
land still leaves us with four good-sized lots of 
land each containing from two to five acres, 
thereabouts, where we have sun and shade for 
our horses and donkeys to roam about in. The 
cemetery contains about four or five acres, per- 
haps more, and it is laid out in winding paths; it 
has many beautiful trees, rockeries, ornamental 
shrubs,—in fact it is a garden, a bird reservation, 
as we have bird houses in the trees and three bird 
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pools. We feed the birds in winter there, and 
have many varieties coming to us, both winter 
and summer. Our cemetery is really a most 
beautiful spot; in fact, our dear friend, Mrs. 
Minnie Maddern Fiske, who visited it, said she 
would like to be laid there herself. And when 
Lady Hamilton and Miss Lind a Hageby were 
there they could not say enough in praise of its 
peace and beauty; but I could not write an entire 
paper on this subject, as I was asked to do, for, 
while it has given a great deal of comfort to 
owners of dogs and eats, yet it is not of such vital 
importance as this other work about which I have 
been writing. I was led to start this cemetery 
because of a visit I made to the cemetery in 
Paris. I was then so much impressed with the 
beauty of that cemetery, and with the touching 
epitaphs on the stones, that I at once made up 
my mind I would have a cemetery for our four- 
footed friends in connection with our rescue 
work, and it has succeeded beyond my expecta- 
tions, not as a financial proposition, but as some- 
thing which has greatly appealed to humane 
people because of their love for their fourfooted 
companions. Asa financial proposition I cannot 
recommend it. If a cemetery is going to be 
made a beauty spot, which it should be, it is 
necessary to keep one or more men constantly 
employed, and that takes so much of the proceeds 
from the sale of graves and lots that we cannot 
eallit a profitable work. Of course I cannot take 
money which is given me for the other work for 
animals for this purpose. 

Touching scenes often occur in the course of 
the summer and fall when men and women come 
with their dearly loved fourfooted friends and 
companions that have passed away. It is a part 
of the work that fits in with all the rest we are 
trying to do, adding to the comfort of the owners 
of household companions. 

I always discourage putting up costly stones 
and advise a simple marker; but when one has 
the means, I have no more right to forbid placing 
an expensive stone than I should have to forbid 
them to buy an expensive rug or piece of furni- 
ture. A man lost a dog he had owned and loved 
for years; he brought the body to our cemetery 
for burial and begged me to give the dear friend 
he had lost a burial lot and stone, sparing no ex- 


pense. I ordered such a stone as I knew would 
please him, and had inscribed on it this verse of 
Tennyson’s: 


‘For nothing walks with aimless feet, 
For not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void 
When God hath made the pile complete.” 


If we believe in immortality for ourselves, I 
think we have reason to believe in another life 
for these we call the lower animals, who can love 
and hate, enjoy and suffer, feel and think. 

We have known dogs that had a more sensitive 
realization of right and wrong than some human 
beings. Read Buckner’s ‘‘Immortality of Ani- 
mals,’’ which contains many quotations from the 
greatest thinkers,—men well known for their 
learning, in favor of the immortality of these our 
fourfooted friends,—and I think you will agree 
with that verse of Tennyson’s quoted above. 

In closing this paper, which I fear is too long, 
but yet in which I have not said one-half I would 
like to have said, may I quote the following 
verses by Faber, which verses have been a com- 
fort and inspiration to me: 


‘Workman of God! Oh lose not heart, 
But learn what God is like; 
And in the darkest battle-field 
Thou shalt know where to strike. 


“or right is right, since God is God! 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin!” 


—Anna Harris Smith. 


The Convention Continued 


Miss Phillips took extracts from the different 
papers. Following are a few of them. We 
should be glad to give many more if we had the 
space. 


Sydney Coleman’s paper, ‘““Humane Work 
Progresses,”” was an encouraging message to the 
humane workers assembled. We have only 
space for a few extracts, but wish we might give 
the entire address: : 
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‘‘One-man or one-woman organizations have 
gone by; today societies to do the most effective 
work must have a carefully organized working 
force, all working together for the cause. Many 
of our humane workers have passed on; we must 
try to get new recruits, and that can only be done 
by educating the coming generation. Humane 
education is the key to the situation, and by 
educating our children they, in turn, will take the 
message home with them, and in that way the 
cause will be furthered. There are, of course, 
dark days in the work of every organization, but 
the influence of humane education is more felt in 
the world than ever before. Civic conscience is 
being awakened; educators are realizing that 
character building is absolutely necessary and 
essential for the welfare of the world.” 


A principal of one of the schools of Muncie, 
Indiana, read a paper on humane education in 
the schools. Following are a few extracts from 
this paper: 

Practical ways in which humane education 
may be applied in the schools; correlating the 
subject of humaneness and kind care of animals 
with the studies of nature, art, citizenship, Eng- 
lish. The youth is easily impressed by the 
moulder of character, the teacher. The thing is 
to get the teachers lined up; get their earnest co- 
operation. We should use every opportunity to 
instill the humane idea into the child’s mind. 
The demonstration by the junior organization 
was very interesting; gave as an illustration the 
case of a boy, a member of the organization, who, 
having been seen by another child kicking a 
crippled dog, was brought before the class and 
tried on the charge. The decision as to what 
should be done to him was left to the children. 
First they thought they would debar him from 
further membership in the organization, and then 
after some debate it was decided to allow him to 
remain a member on probation, and upon his 
signing a paper that he would never commit an 
unkind act again to any animal. The older boys 
of the organization, during humane week, were 
entertained as guests at the various men’s clubs 
in the city, and at these banquets gave addresses 
on humane matters, and the necessity of kind 
care for our fourfooted animals at all times. 


Mrs. Henry Clay Preston’s paper, ‘‘ Modern 
Methods of Teaching Humaneness,’’ was very 
interesting and instructive. She used a great 
many of the rhymes written by children of the 
New York schools, all pertaining to various 
phases of humane work. Mrs. Preston has been 
instrumental in doing a splendid work with the 
children by aid of the poster contests. The 
posters on display were remarkable, each one of 
them illustrating the need of kindness to every 
living creature. Following are a few extracts 
from Mrs. Preston’s paper: 

Kindness to animals is not a mere sentiment, 
but it is more educational than any of the other 
studies our children take up. Nothing in arith- 
metic or in any other study is as important as the 
teaching of humaneness. Nature study is the 
natural starting point. 

It is natural for a child to love pets, and if we 
correlate all their studies and inculcate kindness 
into every phase of their education, we are but 
bringing to the surface this natural tendency of 
the normal child. The purpose of education is 
two fold,—the child living a natural life for him- 
self; second, to give of himself for others. Hu- ' 
mane education is heart education. It should 
begin in the home. Reach the parents through 
talks; parents mould the temperaments of their 
children; the chief end of all education is the 
building up of character. It is the early age of 
childhood in which the seeds of all the virtues are 
planted. Compassion for the weak and helpless 
is the first and most vital lesson for the child. 
Insist on regular and personal care of all their 
pets, then the children will realize their responsi- 
bility towards them. Ask the children to keep a 
notebook recording the daily happenings of their 
pets. Kindness and sympathy are the two 
noblest words in our language. Have the chil- 
dren write essays recounting the lives of men and 
women who have been noted for their kind deeds 
towards animals. Offer prizes for the best essays. 
This research work will do a vast amount of good 
in building up the character of the child. 


——_ 


DO NOT FORGET OUR FAIR 


DECEMBER 5 AND 6 
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CORNER OF GARDEN PLOT AT CARVER STREET 
WITH BIRD BATH 


The paper, ‘‘Shall the Animal Clinic Be En- 
couraged?” by Mrs. E. T. Simondetti, New 
York Women’s League for Animals, New York 
City, clearly demonstrated the need of and the 
good accomplished by clinics: 

‘‘Ellen Speyer Hospital in New York is doing 
fine work. New York City has 70,000 horses on 
the streets. The hospital attended to 18,381 
cases in 1926; 5,945 patients received free treat- 
ment, many paid for by those who could afford 
it; 11,462 animals were treated in eight months 
in 1927. In August alone they treated 1,719 
patients. They have 220 cages for dogs and 
cats; had 80 patients in the distemper ward at 
one time. They use the violet ray considerably 
in the treatment of their dogs. One thousand 
two hundred dogs and cats were placed in homes 
during the year. Efficient young women follow 
up the cases of all the animals placed in homes.” 


A discussion that was very interesting was in 
regard to the size of crates that should be insisted 
on for the transportation of fowl and chickens. 
It was decided that the humane societies would 
see what they could do about this matter. 


Horace K. Ferry, Superintendent Animal Pro- 
tective League, Cleveland, Ohio, showed 55 
slides depicting the work of their Shelter, which 
was a very encouraging feature, as it clearly 
demonstrated the good work that League is doing 
in Cleveland: 

The Cleveland Society took care of 26,000 
dogs last year. They electrocuted 88 per cent 
of this number, placed 2 per cent in homes, and 
returned to owners 10 per cent. They use pole 


snares and a safety whip in securing wild dogs. 
The pictures of their plant and their work were 
intensely interesting. They are patterning their 
work on the lines laid down by the A. R. L. of 
Boston. 


The method of conducting the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston and the work it has done re- 
ceived much commendation at the meeting. 


Following are some suggestions and resolutions 
that were made on trapping: 


Resolved, 'That the time is ripe for all humane 
societies, jointly and severally, to make a sincere 
effort for the speedy out-lawing of the leg-crush- 
ing steel trap, and that women’s societies, reli- 
gious bodies and other organizations be asked to 
lend their moral support to the cause by the 
adoption of resolutions, wherein it should be 
suggested that the women who buy furs demand 
humanely killed pelts. 


Resolved, That the American Humane Asso- 
ciation requests of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church (North) that it supplement 
its previous noble resolutions in support of hu- 
mane causes by an explicit declaration against 
the barbarity of the leg-crushing steel trap. 


Resolved, That the American Humane Asso- 
ciation solicits of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church its moral support in the cause of humane 
trapping, and requests that action thereupon be 
taken at the quadrennial General Conference in 
1928. 


Resolved, That the American Humane Asso- 
ciation solicits of the Society of Friends (Ortho- 
dox) its moral support of the humane trapping 
cause, and requests that action thereupon be 
taken at the Five Years’ Meeting at Richmond, 
Indiana, in October, 1927. 


Resolved, 'That the American Humane Asso- 
ciation solicits the moral support of the Catholic 
Church in the cause of the humane trapping of 
animals, thereby giving effect to the condemna- 
tion of cruel trapping which, it is understood, has 
been delivered from the Vatican through Cardi- 
nal Gaspardi within the last decade. 
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PLEASE HELP US. WE ALSO CAN SUFFER 


ANNUAL FAIR 


The 25th Annual Fair of the Animal Rescue 
League will be held in the ball room of the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Monday and ‘Tuesday, 
December 5 and 6, 1927, from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

Please read the following appeal and give it a 
few moments’ special thought and consideration. 

During the summer while you, I hope, have 
been enjoying a change of scene and the pleasures 
of seaside or mountains, our people have been 
working. We are supporting not only one, but 
ten, Animal Rescue Leagues, counting our head- 
quarters, 51 Carver Street, our Branches and Re- 
ceiving Stations, also our work on the Cape where 
our agent finds much suffering. 

Through these mediums we have humanely 
cared for, from May 1 to October 1: 

40,974 cats 
6,468 dogs 


206 smaller animals 
265 horses 


47,913 

Many of these animals were in sad _ plight 
through hunger, abuse, and disease. Women who 
give away female cats and dogs, little kittens and 
puppies, caring for nothing excepting to get rid of 
them, and with no thought as to what they may 
suffer, are responsible for a vast amount of this 
misery. 

Last year the Fair added to our treasury, 
which was greatly depleted by the summer’s 
work, $10,750, and this year we have set our 
slogan at $12,000. Will you not help us to reach 
this mark? 

Unavoidable circumstances, absence and death 
have deprived us of the valued assistance of 
several of our most active workers in the Fair. 
We are hoping for new workers and friends to 
take their places. Will you not try to get new 
helpers for us? 

A very kind member, because of her advancing 
years, brought all her jewelry to us recently, a 
most attractive and valuable collection,—neck- 
laces, two beautiful rosaries with large crosses, 
pins, ring, all in fine taste. We are keeping them 
in the bank until the time of the Fair. 

Miss Phillips, manager of the Animal Rescue 
League Sewing Circle, is already giving out work; 
we are now receiving articles for the Fair. 
Money, books, jewelry, Christmas cards, pin 
cushions, laundry bags, shoe bags, dress covers, 
sofa pillows, preserves, cake, candy,—in fact, all 
sorts of useful and fancy articles will be accept- 
able. Send us books you have read through the 
summer. We would like a large number of 
handkerchiefs, both for men and women, for the 
handkerchief table. We need salable articles for 
men. We are in great need of toys for the chil- 
dren’s table. 

I have not time or space to tell of the comfort 
the Animal Rescue League has been to human be- 
ings; of the large and widespread educational 
work; radio talks; free clinic; and the beautiful 
cemetery for small animals. We wish you would 
come and see these things for yourself. We 
earnestly beg you to do all you can to help us 
meet our heavy expenses, either by sending 
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articles for the Fair, or donations of money. 

We would be glad to have you take your 
luncheon at the Fair and bring your friends. 

We expect to have a good variety of articles 
from which you can choose your Christmas pres- 
ents. Plan, at least, to send us a dollar or two if 
you cannot be with us. I assure you we need 
every dollar we can get, and nothing is wasted. 

Articles or money should be sent to 51 Carver 
Street, Boston, Mass. They will receive prompt 
and grateful acknowledgment. Checks should 
be made payable to the Animal Rescue League.— 
Anna Harris Smith, President (Mrs. Huntington 
Smith). 

Executive Committee: Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
President; Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Secretary; 
Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, Director; Frederick J. 
Bradlee, Treasurer; Gerald G. E. Street, Di- 
rector. 


_~LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of September the League re- 
ceived 4,630 cats, 1,061 dogs and 78 horses. We 
placed 74 dogs and 67 cats in good homes. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 
During the month the following animals have 
been received: | 
Industrial School, North Bennet Street. 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street 
Cambridge. . : re eod 
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Roxbury Biarion, Bt, Danibers Cait 189 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 arenas 

Pre ERO C Georg ake ls oar fors ceo Ahlers & 134 
Kast Boston, 341 Meridian Street ...... 236 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 

EE Gece rms het ue at, 2 ont ahora A 809 
sites Ringe, Dedham on.) Abs eek oar 65 
A TCGITTS le 2 SN lee Ono ee 32 
Chelsea, 36 Fourth Street.............. 905 


From Mr. Irwin on the Cape we get the follow- 
ing reports of work done by him: 

A horse had been lame in hip for two months. 
Owner was persuaded to have him put to death. 

An old horse with a bone spavin, but still being 
driven in a pedlar’s cart, was put to death. 

A cow with a broken leg had lain in a field 
several days before Mr. Irwin was notified. He 
asked the owner why he had not had her ex- 
amined, and he replied that he thought she would 
get better. She was put to death. 

Mr. Irwin found a calf and two goats whose 
owner had no feed for them. He put one goat 
to death and found homes for the other goat and 
the calf. 


It would be interesting to our readers if we 
could give more notes of the calls which we have 
to attend to every day and of how they are met, 
but this we cannot always do. One of our agents 
Mr. Caverly, has just handed in a few of the 
cases he has attended to recently, and we will 
give space to the following: 

We received word that at a house in Roxbury 
a little dog was kept, crying all the time. Upon 
investigation, Mr. Caverly found that the dog 
was the property of a transient guest and was 
kept at that house only two days. Of course, 
there was nothing we could do about it. 

At another house in Roxbury the report was 
that a cat was caught between the plaster and 
outside wall. Mr. Caverly located the kitten in 
the wall six feet below the floor of the attic. A 
plumber happened to be nearby and, with his 
assistance, after obtaining permission of the 
owner of the house, a small opening was made in 
the wall and the kitten was released. 

Another case in Roxbury was that of a stray 
cat so badly covered with mange that it was 
bleeding. Mr. Caverly secured the cat, which 
was in such a pitiful condition it had to be put to 
death immediately. 

A woman complained that a dog in an apart- 
ment house barked all the time. Mr. Caverly 
went to the house, but the owner of the dog was 
away. Through the agent for the property, he 
found where the dog’s master worked and, after 
some difficulty, located him. He promised to 
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take the dog to some friends where he would not 
be lonesome, which was the reason he made so 
much noise. 

A report came to the League that a squirrel 
was on top of a pole located on the edge of a 
wharf, and was afraid to come down. Mr. 
Caverly climbed the pole far enough to reach the 
squirrel, but just as he was about to put his hand 
on it the little animal jumped down and ran un- 
der a building, where it was impossible to get him. 
Our agent found that some boys had stolen him 
from the Common, and the poor little creature 
was frightened almost to death. 

Report was received that a dog was kept out- 
of-doors night and day, regardless of weather. 
Our agent found that the dog was well cared for 
and was not allowed to be out all night or in 
every kind of weather, but he was a watchdog 
and the owner had been annoyed by trespassers 
in her yard, so she left the dog out until about 
nine o’clock in good weather to protect her 
property ‘The rest of the night he slept in the 
room with his mistress. 

A man was complained of for keeping a Scotch 
terrier very badly afflicted with mange, thus 
putting in jeopardy the health of other dogs. 
When our agent investigated this case, he found 
that the complaint was entirely unfounded, and 
the owner of the dog was very much surprised 
that such a complaint had been made. Mr. 
Caverly examined the dog and could find no sign 
of mange. He had a beautiful coat, and looked 
as if he had the best of care. 


Of course, it would seem to some persons that 
our agent’s time was wasted in looking up these 
cases which did not prove bad enough for the 
League to interfere, but it almost invariably has 
a good influence over every district where our 
agents go and examine into the condition of dogs 
or cats and into the way they are cared for, even 
if the complaint is not justified. 


Boston, Mass. 
In answer to your postal, the dog (Hunter by 
name) is at our summer place at East Gloucester. 
He is a fine watch dog and is apparently very 
happy. We think a great deal of him.—C. W. H. 


FREE CLINIC 


DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


Clinic Report for September, 1927 


Cases treated .,..;\.se5:.5 Se ee 
Owners advised by telephone........... 
CLINIC CASES 

An interesting case was of a small dog with a 
lacerated shoulder. The owner was very anxious 
to relieve the dog’s suffering. This dog had 
saved the lives of his master and family; awaken- 
ing them one night by pulling off the bed covers. 
The house was afire and full of smoke. The 
family barely escaped being burned to death and 
would have, had not the dog awakened them. 


Several Boy Scouts have come to the Clinic to 
take their Scout examination for the Merit Badge 
on First Aid to Animals. Boy Scouts are taught 
to be kind to animals and to relieve them, if 
suffering. Two of the most interested Scouts 
were colored boys, and they had studied their 
subject and were well prepared. 


QUESTION BOX 


DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


Questions by M. L. F.: 

1. Does an animal, on growing old, grow thin, 
in spite of eating well? 

2. Is diarrhea an accompaniment of age, and 
would worms cause it? 


Answers: 

1. Many old animals have poor digestion, 
often a chronic inflammation of the stomach and 
intestines that hinders the absorption of food. 
The animal has a great desire to eat, but little of 
the food is absorbed and consequently it becomes 
emaciated. Treatment is usually unsatisfactory 
in old cases. 

2. Diarrhea may accompany old age when 
catarrhal inflammation is present. Worms often 
cause intermittent diarrheas due to toxins from 
the worms, but old animals are not very apt to be 
infested with worms. 
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A Brave Rescue 

Pamela Robinson, a member of Miss Eva 
LeGallienne’s company playing ‘‘The Cradle 
Song,” in passing a tall brownstone house on 
48th Street, New York, August 3, met with an 
adventure. She belongs to the S. P. C. A. and 
the Animal Rescue League, and has always been 
interested in the work. While passing the house 
a little dog fell from the third-story window, and 
landed at her feet. He eowered on the sidewalk, 
screaming with pain. A large crowd gathered, 
but no one knew what to do. They were a help- 
less bunch. Miss Robinson was crying and 
wringing her hands, begging these fool men to do 
something for the poor little suffering creature. 
One man even forbade her to touch the dog, 
stating it would die in its frenzy. One fellow 
brought a pail of water and threw it over the 
dog. They could not find the owner. 

Finally Pamela could stand it no longer, and 
took the dog into her arms and carried him into 
a pet animal shop near by, that someone of the 
crowd had told her about. The store people 
directed her to a veterinary on 53d Street. A 
young Jewish chap helped her into a taxicab. 
There was a traffic jam, and a policeman came 
up and suggested that the dog should be shot. 
Pamela refused to permit this, and clung to the 
animal. The officer finally gave it up, and the 
taxicab reached the cat and dog hospital. It 
developed there was only a broken hind leg, and 
the dog would recover. 

While Pamela was receiving this news and dry- 
ing her eyes, the owner of the dog had apparently 
come to life, and followed her trail first to the pet 
shop, and then to the hospital. He was grateful. 

The next day Miss Robinson visited the 
hospital and found her little pet nicely cleaned up 
and quite comfortable in a neat cage, his little 
leg in a cast. He seemed to know her, and when 
she put her fingers through the screen he licked 
them affectionately. 


We are very glad to record this little story of a 
brave and humane young woman.—A. H. S. 


A good home cooked luncheon will be served 
both days at the Fair, Dec. 5 and 6. 


Through the Animal Lovers’ Club, which 
broadcasts every Wednesday evening at 7.30 
from WNAC, Dr. Young gave three very in- 
structive talks on the care of animals. Below is 
a letter of appreciation received by him: 

Dear Dr. Young: A little late is better than not 
at all, but I do want to let you know that your 
three lectures over WNAC were enjoyed by me 
very much; not only were they well delivered, 
but very instructive as well, so much so that, as 
I go along from day to day, I notice my attention 
is called to conditions that make me ask myself 
questions when I come in contact with animals; 
in other words, I’m thinking more for them. 


ronald 1G 


| LETTERS | 


GLOUCESTER, Mass. 

Before leaving for my vacation I had a eard 
from you inquiing about ‘‘Buddy.” He is in 
fine health and spirits, and seems most contented 
and happy with us. As you suggested, I kept 
him on a leash at first, but he seemed more afraid 
of losing us, and after the first day we found it 
unnecessary. 

We find he is a well-trained dog, not quarrel- 
some, but guards his own rights and domain. 
Our five-year-old boy finds him a gentle pfay- 
fellow and we enjoy watching them. We are de- 
lighted to have secured so companionable a dog— 
our only regret is that some one must be grieving 
over his loss. I think if ‘‘Buddy” could express 
himself, he would tell you the admiration is 
mutual!—G. G. B. 


In Camp, ASHVILLE, N. C. 

I understand that you sent a card of inquiry to 
my Boston address concerning dog No. 9117 
whom I took last fall. He has proved the best 
of camping companions, an efficient watchdog 
(some people have called him vicious) and has 
kept in good health through a Florida winter. 
I want no better camping companion and ex- 
pect to take him to California with me.—A. B. E. 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


‘*Lucky Strike’’ 


He was just a common, everyday mongrel, 
without a single earmark of pedigree. No one 
knew where he came from nor to whom he be- 
longed, and he would, in all probability, have 
passed an eventless life like all other ‘‘no ac- 
count” dogs, except for his extraordinary streak 
of luck in becoming the mascot of the Westboro 
Trust Company. And it all came about in a 
most unconventional way: Horatio Flint, presi- 
dent of the Trust Company, had, upon a certain 
day, received information of a remarkably suc- 
cessful investment deal which he had put through 
thereby enriching his own pocketbook as well as 
adding a snug sum to the bank’s surplus. 

With the intoxication of success surging 
through his brain, he sped down the street of his 
native town toward the bank, swinging his walk- 
ing stick, and with his head high in the air, when 
his progress was impeded by an obstacle upon the 
sidewalk. Looking down, he saw a woolly cur 
standing exactly across the walk in front of him. 

‘‘Miserable cur!”’ he growled, ‘‘what right 
have you to obstruct the path where busy people 
are walking?” 

The dog lifted his big brown eyes appealingly 
to the face of the banker. ‘‘ Boo-woo0-000-000!”’ 
was his mute reply. 

Horatio Flint couldn’t explain just what there 
was about this salute which tugged at his in- 
visible heartstrings, but nevertheless he paused 
and gave the dog a long, critical survey. ‘‘Un- 
lucky brute! You’re not to blame because some- 
body didn’t see to it that you had a decent pedi- 
gree,” he said, ‘‘and you’re not to blame because 
they turned you off when they tired of you— 
wretched scoundrels! And you’re starving be- 
sides!’’ he added as he noticed that halfway be- 
tween the dog’s shoulders and haunches his sides 
seemed to meet. 

* “Zounds! I wish I knew the cowardly rascal 
who turned you out to starve; I wouldn’t sleep 
until I had him behind prison bars.”’ 

‘‘Boo-wo0-000-000!”’ was the dog’s mute reply. 


‘“Well, we won’t waste time in talking. Come 
along, and you shall have one good meal if you 
never have another,” and Horatio Flint led the 
way to the nearest market, the dog following 
with his tail drooping limply between his legs. 

After he had purchased a good-sized hunk of 
round steak and a couple of dog biscuits, and had 
led the brute to a back alleyway where he might 
enjoy his meal unmolested, the banker made his 
way back to the bank where the directors were 
assembled for a semi-weekly meeting. 

‘‘Bye the bye, gentlemen,” he said, as he en- 
tered the room, ‘‘I defy any of you to guess how 
I’ve been celebrating our little streak of luck in 
the Bunker oil deal! Does anybody want to 
try?” 

‘Well, "Ratio, you always were a great on luck, 
but we all throw up our hands this time,”’ said 
Amos Hartley, the vice-chairman. 

‘‘T’ve been giving a dirty cur the only square 
meal he’s had in a month, I venture to say,’ was 
the reply. 

“Just like you!’ came a chorus of voices. 
‘‘Nothing is ever too down and out to get a tug 
at your purse strings,”’ said one of the men. | 

The incident was closed until the next meeting 
of the bank’s directors, when the vice-chairman, 
Amos Hartley, came into the office rather late 
saying: ‘‘’Ratio’s tramp cur has been holding me 
up, and I’ve fallen to the same graft game as our 
worthy president, to wit: a shank bone and dog 
biscuit. What do you say, gentlemen, to making 
that dog the bank’s mascot? He made his lucky 
strike just when a streak of good luck came to 
this bank also, and so, with your kind permission, 
I dub him, ‘‘‘ Lucky Strike.’” 

“Agreed,” said the directors in unison, and 
from that day forward, Lucky Strike was ac- 
cepted as the bank’s mascot. 

Now all dogs are believed to possess a certain 
sense peculiar to themselves, and consequently 
‘Old Luck,” as he was frequently called, seemed 
to understand from that hour that he belonged tc 
the staff of the bank, and every morning he 
greeted the office family on their way to business 
with his familiar, ‘‘ Boo-wo0-000-000!”’ in various 
degrees of cadence and intensity. 

If it was early morning and his ears drooped 
and his tail hung limply between his hind legs, 
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and his whine was low and pleading, that was his 
way of saying that he was looking for his break- 
fast—and his needs were speedily supplied. A 
little later in the day, his tail would be seen 
wagging lustily above his body, and his ears 
would stand erect as if listening for some word of 
appreciation or praise, and when any of the 
bank’s officers or employees appeared, ‘‘Boo- 
wo00-000-000!” was the greeting which came in 
basso profundo tones from his big throat. 

Just where the big mongrel spent his nights, or 
of what his bed consisted, none of the bank people 
took the pains to inquire, but every morning 
Lucky Strike was seen by the side of the bank or 
on the sidewalk, where he spent the entire day or 
until the doors of the Trust Company were closed 
late in the afternoon. 

One morning, not long after Lucky Strike’s 
first acquaintance with his banking friends, as 
Horatio Flint was walking up the street, more or 
less absorbed in his own thoughts, his attention 
was suddenly attracted by a familiar bark— 
‘‘Boo-woo0-000-000!”’ which finally died into a 
low plaintive wail. Looking up he saw the 
bank’s mascot imprisoned behind the wire net- 
ting of the dog catcher’s wagon, and he was in- 
deed a dejected looking animal with his ears 
entirely limp; and out of his dark eyes the glow 
of light and animation had entirely fled. The 
brute knew that something of an entirely unusual 
nature was happening to him. 

‘“Boo-woo0-000-000!”’ again sounded the lim- 
pid, staccato tones from the husky throat of the 
dog. Horatio Flint quickly stepped to the side 
of the cart and halted the driver. ‘‘ Well, Old 
Lucky,” he said, ‘‘you came pretty near being 
an unlucky dog this time and getting to your 
stepping-off place besides, but come with me and 
we'll make it all right. Strange I didn’t see you 
haven’t a license tag,’’ and the two walked away 


to City Hall where a license was obtained, and. 


thereafter a modest collar encircled the dog’s 
neck upon which was fastened the necessary 
metal tag. The dog seemed to understand all 
about it, and ever afterward his greeting to his 
benefactor was, if possible, just a little more 
vehement than before. 

Lucky Strike never performed any remarkable 
feat of heroism which caused his picture to appear 


in the hero column of a newspaper because, as I 
have said, he was just a common, everyday 
mongrel, but shortly after he became the bank’s 
mascot there was a truckman’s strike in the town 
and often suspicious-looking characters would 
loiter in the vicinity of the bank. Lucky Strike 
soon learned the trick of showing his teeth, rolling 
his eyes angrily and taking a position as if for a 
spring whenever a desperate-looking person ap- 
peared who, he was certain, had no connection 
with the Trust Company. If one of his bene- 
factors seized him by the collar, he had every 
appearance of being a very angry brute, and the 
desperado would immediately take to his heels 
and get out of the neighborhood as quickly as 
possible. When talking over Lucky Strike’s 
clever camouflage, the bank’s officers would shake 
their sides with laughter and say: ‘‘Poor old 
Lucky! If he can’t be a real hero, he surely is a 
near hero.” 

For several years Lucky Strike hovered in the 
vicinity of the Westboro Trust Company, each 
year receiving greater favors and attentions from 
his kind benefactors, until at last the inevitable 
happened: the dog was the victim of his over- 
zealous protectors, or rather he was a sacrifice to 
his own voracious appetite, for notwithstanding 
his great intelligence, he seemed to have little 
understanding of when the demands of his 
stomach were satisfied. One morning, after eat- 
ing a hearty beefsteak breakfast, he fell to the 
sidewalk in an attack of apoplexy and passed 
almost immediately to the land where good dogs 
go. 

When the sad news reached the ears of the 
directors assembled within the bank, a motion 
was passed at once to adjourn the meeting for the 
day out of respect for the passing of the bank’s 
mascot. ‘‘Do you know, gentlemen,” said 
Horatio Flint, ‘‘I’m mighty sorry that old dog’s 
dead; he taught me some valuable lessons while 
he was about here—one was to despise nothing 
menial simply because it’s lacking in pedigree. 
Now that poor mongrel was the biggest hearted, 
most intelligent brute I have ever known—why 
in some ways he came only a little short of being 
human.” 

‘‘Well,”’ said Amos Hartley, ‘‘that comes back 
to the threadbare moral: ‘Despise not the com- 
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mon things of this world.’ He was faithful in the 
few things which came into his commonplace 
life, and if every one of us will do as well as that, 
the world will be better for our living in it.’”’— 
Abbie P. Gardner. 


Italian Marble Tomb for Two Faithful Dogs 

Asbury Park, July 14.—A tombstone of Italian 
marble, inscribed ‘Lucky and Rags—Faithful to 
the End,’’ was placed over the graves of his two 
dogs today by Jack Kendrick, 8S. P. C. A. agent. 
The dogs were buried alongside his home in Syl- 
vania Avenue, in specially constructed felt and 
silk-lined coffins of cedar. 

A month ago Kendrick and his wife were away 
from home and their nine-months-old baby was 
asleep on the ground floor. Kendrick’s two 
dogs, Lucky, a fox terrier, and Rags, an Irish ter- 
rier, were left in the house. A fire started and 
the dogs ran to an upstairs bedroom where the 
baby usually slept. The dogs refused to leave 
the upstairs floor and both were burned to death. 
The baby was rescued by a neighbor. 

Both dogs were street dogs. He had taken 
them home and saved them from starvation, 
Kendrick said. 

We had sent to us the following clipping: 

The trip to the Spanish Main which Patrick 
Cooper and George York, two South End boys, 
had long been planning ended almost as soon as 
it got started yesterday afternoon. They had 
their raft, poles, a lunch and everything arranged 
for an extended voyage when they launched their 
craft in the South Bay near the Dover Street 
bridge. 

George had a map and was going to find a hid- 
den treasure. Pat was going to be a pirate and 
bury one. 

A few yards from the bridge Pat, who was 
steering, called a halt. 

“Animals,”’ he barked out to his partner at the 
look-out. 

George cast an eye over the water. ‘Twenty 
feet away a young tiger cat was fighting for life 
and meowing pitifully George looked at Pat and 
Pat looked back questioningly. They had both 
hardened themselves to meet the stern hard- 
shipsof a lifeof adventure but that six-months-old 


kitten gamely fighting for its breath wasn’t 
any easy thing to pass. They hove to on their 
craft and pulled it aboard. 

“Guess the expedition is off,’’ remarked Pat as 
he looked at the dripping ball of fur at his feet. 


ANIMAL NEEDS ATTENTION 
’ 


“Yep. The animal needs attention,’’ replied 
George. ‘Head her toward the-shore.”’ 

They even sacrificed their lunch, but the poor 
cat was too tired or too weak to be interested in 
their cheese sandwiches. Neither of the boys had 
ever been downtown as far as Carver Street but 
by repeated questions they found their way to 
the Animal Rescue League in the late afternoon. 
Thoroughly embarrassed they dropped the kitten 
on the counter and prepared to bolt for the door. 
With difficulty the two erstwhile pirates were re- 
strained long enough to give their names and ad- 
dresses. 

Pat is 10, and lives at 107 Union Park Street. 
George is 11, and lives at 1675 Washington Street. 

Needless to say, the cat was received and cared 
for humanely at the League.—A. H. S. 


Do Not Forcer Our Horsss’ CHRISTMAS; 
WE WANT TO FILL OVER 2,500 BAGS OF 
FEED FOR THE HORSES THAT 
NEED IT. 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Always Ready For 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 


Telephone Your Dealer 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $20 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 


The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Hancock 9170. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 


Cars Pass Door 


P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


Tel. Dedham 403-W 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Hancock 9170 9:30a.m.to5:30p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


SPRATT’S 
PUPPY BISCUITS 


If you haven’t been using SPRATT’S 
heretofore, start feeding it to your 
puppies today. Watch results! 
SPRATT’S contains all the health 
and vitality building elements which 
they need, too — no supplementary 
food is necessary when SPRATT’S 
is fed regularly. 


Write for valuable 
book on dogs, free. It 
is crammed full of 
helpful information 
on all breeds in sick- 
ness and in health. 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LIMITED 
Newark, N. J. 


San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets at 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
fifty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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‘The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


= : ‘ x Incorporated March 13, 1899 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dep’t. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, prcateeEy 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1926 
We received and cared for: 


Cats) o. ia. ge ae ee 
Dogs, 3.) sp Bae eA ee 
Horses Pane ie TS I rat eh i OS 805 
Birdse i <i cae fal a 829 
Miscellaneous small animals . . . . 16 

| S5ise. 
Number of horses given vacations . .. . 18 
Copies of humane literature distributed . 87,689 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 28 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROxBURY 22. > CUO he? ESS Soles - Pea ere aA Se ae 
NortTH Enp, [xpos RIAL SCHOOL JIeek,sk 08S 2-39 NORTH BENNER oT eee se 
SouTtH END. . . on 4 eS... 100 NORFHAMETONSTREED 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE. angie ea Os 79 MooRE STREET 
DEDHAM cP ey) ere Meee ee Pine Ree HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
WURDE TH, eee ko tees alae) tan Uk BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME FOR ANIMALS 
HASINBOSTON 3) 52. OR RES tn go) cP aN Reine oat Ne 
WEst DYMIN Voce ate Sc pet ak ali PS Be era ee ee 
CHELSEA ci a Vk fem bin pegs) VME ne Ee ee eae 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, bequests 


and members, which are greatly needed. 
RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


